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PROSPECTUS. 

The improvement of Common Schools is 
the exclusive object of this paper. From 
statistical tables it can be seen, that only 
one pupil in twenty goes higher than the 
common school. This paper, therefore, 
will endeavor to assist nineteen out of twen- 
ty, of the children and youth of these Unit- 
ed States, while they are acquiring the only 
education they are ever to receive. 

The necessity of general knowledge and 
good morals, is admitted by every reflecting 
man ; yet the great majority do not perceive, 
that the Common Schools are the very sources 
of anation’s intelligence. The education of 
this people, taken as a whole, must be that, 
and that only, which the common schools 

are prepared to give. In these primary 
schools, the nation receives its education and 














; . character. And when our safety lies only in 


the virtue and intelligence of the whole peo- 
ple, with common schools the empire and 
liberty of these states must stand or fall.— 
They are at once the sources and the guar- 
dians of freedom. 

Not only our civil, but our literary insti- 
tutions—academies, colleges, and profes- 
sional seminaries, are dependant on common 
‘schools. If the children in the common 
schools acquire a love for letters, a desire 
for higher improvement ; if they, in the ele- 
mentary schools, make their studies their 
delight, and the acquisition and possession 
of truth their purest and highest happiness, 
they will wish to go from the common 
school to the academy. In this land of fa- 





cilities, if the primary school has given a 
right direction, neither parents nor poverty 
will be able to keep the youth from the 
highest degrees of literature and science. 
But if the children in the neglected, repul- 
sive common schools, are made to hate in- 
struction, and all the means of acquiring 
knowledge; if they, in the first steps of an 
education, find their studies a task and a 
punishment, they will not only avoid the 
common school as much as possible, but re- 
gard the academy and college with supreme 
abhorrence. All the allurements of friends 
wil! be useless, and the children will proba- 
bly pass through life with that degree of ig- 
norance which never wants knowledge. If 
our common schools were what they should 
be, they would take care of all the higher 
institutions. The friends, therefore, of these 
broader, nobler rivers of learning and intel- 
lect, should not be unmindful of the springs 
which create and support. T'o make acade- 
mies and colleges flourish, the first step must 
be taken in the common schools. 

Again-—it takes more than half of the col- 
legiate course to supply what the elementa- 
ry schools should, but do not teach, and to 
correct what they teach erroneously. 

Good common schools are, also, necessa- 
ry to sustain lyceums, libraries, and all as- 
sociations for mutual improvement. There 
must be considerable intelligence, and a love 
of knowledge, for these institutions to ap- 
peal to, and stand upon. It the elementary 
schools are good, the people will be prepar- 
ed to sustain these useful associations ; but 
if otherwise, the community may know 
enough to desire, but not enough to estab- 
lish or sustain them. 

If a young man can receive a good com- 
mon English education—such an education 
as every common school ought to give—he 
has the power of making the highest attain- 
ments. Self-education, with the assistance 
of the higher institutions, is the best educa- 
tion; and the self-instructor needs only a 
sound elementary beginning. If the com- 
mon schools assisted the people as they 
should, we might see a greater number of 
those great self educated men who rise to 
honor and bless the human race. The com- 
mon schools now give nothing to the peo- 
ple tocommence with, nothing to build upon. 

All the moral movements of the day ap- 
peal to a good common school education for 
success. It is idle to distribute the Bible, if 





we are not able to read. Teaching us to 
read—not merely to pronounce words—but 
to read understandingly and with reflection, 
is one of the first moral and benevolent du- 
ties of christians and philanthropists. Many 
receive the Bible and tracts, who are not 
able even to spell the words, and many more, 
whose education has been so limited, or de- 
fective, that they are not profited by the 
words they pronounce ; and, perhaps, by a 
little designing assistance, are misled into 
error and bigotry. We would rejoice to see 
every man possess and obey the Scriptures; 
but to distribute the Bible among those who 
are not able to read it intelligently, is not 
only making charity useless, but it is giving’ 
to ignorance and depravity the opportunity 
of misusing and despising that enlightened 
benevolence, which was intended, and might 
have been made, the greatest of blessings. 
There is a work to be done before we give 
the Bible, upon which much of the legiti- 
mate influence of this sacred book is depen- 
dent ; and this work must be performed in 
the common schools. Whether the Bible 
Society shall be a blessing to the destitute, 
the ignorant and the outcast, or not, depends, 
in a great degree, upon the number and 
character of the common schools ; for, be it 
remembered, they give to nineteen out of 
twenty all their ability to read and reflect. 
The temperance effort is likewise depen- 
dent on common schools. Man will seek 
happiness. If he has it not mentally or mo- 
rally, he will seek it physically. Gratifying 
his animal nature for a while in the tippling- 
shop, may give him a momentary pleasure ; 
but this does not satisfy him, and he resorts 
to an excessive gratification, which soon dis- 
eases his physical nature. And here is the 
chief cause of human vice and misery; a 
diseased physical nature, having the predo- 
minence over the mental and moral capaci- 
ties. Reason and conscience, which had 
been given to him by his Creator to govern 
his appetites and passions, have never been 
unfolded or educated ; they never received 
strength enough to overcome the lower 
natures, and the day of education is past. 
The unfortunate being has no other capaci- 
ty for happiness, than in the indulgence of 
his grosser appetites. If he signs the tem- 
perance pledge, the present allurements of 
life are such, that his appetite to indulge is 
strooger.than his resolution to abstain, and 
he too often adds the sin of broken vows to 
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the sin of suicide. Oar common schools 
should have such an elevated character,that 
they would give, to all, the sources of men- 
taland moral happiness. Then there would 
not be such strong inducements to gratify 
the senses; then there would be a mental 
and moral standing in society; a persever- 
ing pride ; a conscious shame, and a strength 
ef resolution that would keep the person 
from the drunkard’s fate. Should not the 
friends of temperance feel that they have a 
high duty to perform in the common scl.ool ? 

The good order and happiness of society 
are secured or lost, according to the cha- 
racter of the common schools. Gossiping, 
seeking pleasure by gratifying the bodily 
desires, arise from the want of intellectual 
entertainment. Ifall received a good ele- 
mentary education, (and this includes 
thorough instruction in the principles of 
christianity,) they would find happiness 
within. themselves, in reading and study, 
and in the cultivation and improvement of 
the heart and head. But society, without 
these higher and independent sources of 
happiness, is left to the destructive influ- 
ence of tea-table tattle, drinking, horse- 
racing and the gambling-table. But the 
educated have other subjects 


than vicious places of resort, and neighbor- 
hood scandal, for amusement; and other 
associates than the stupid and ignorant, or 
the vile and worthless. In good common 
schools, society may obtain that which will 
secure morality, industry and. enterprize ; 
but if the schools are worthless, society 
will lose what it can obtain from no other 
source, and the want of which will make 
the inhabitants weak, degraded and despis- 
ed. Knowledge is power as well as happi- 
ness, and the intelligent community will al- 
ways have the advantage of ignorance, and 
the respect of their fellow men. Let the dis- 
tricts and towns, then, improve their schools. 

The common school should give the far- 
mer ahigher education; it should make 
him better acquainted with nature; more 
observing, more reflective. The fruitful- 
ness of the soil does not depend so much 
upon its richness, as it does upon the intel- 
ligence of those who cultivate it. If far- 
mers wish to benefit their lands, to increuse 
their happiness or wealth, or elévate their 
standing in society, the first thing for them 
to do is, to improve their schools ; to raise 
the character of that place where all their 
education is obtained ; where the mind is 
developed, and the intillectual character of 
the neighborhood formed. A good school 
will make the rich soil a blessing, and the 
barren spot productive. 


| 
than their | 
neighbours for convereation,—other sources | 


The mechanic should cultivate his mind, 
that his head may help: is hands. Science 
will lesson and lighten his daily task. It 
will give him the power of making a better 
article and a better instrument, and it will 
make him a greater and a better man. — 

The merchant should have more enlarged 
views—more intellect. His employment, 
then, would never descend to a system of 
higgling, and the profession would be made 
as noble and commanding in its practice,as it 
is in its nature. Our schools are so poor, that 
they have not given to the majority of mer- 
chants that mental capital, that intellectual 
stock, which would be far more productive 
than crowded shelves with empty heads.— 
And how much enjoyment is lost by :naking 
the means of happiness the end! The 
schools did not furnish a well balanced mind ; 
there was something deficient or wrong 
when the character was forming, but it is 
now fixed for life. 

Literary men feel the effects of erroneous 
and deficient early instruction through life. 
While in the college they lose much of their 
time in trying to conquer the vacant, desul- 
tory habits of mind which were formed in 
| the common schools. The superficial me- 
thods of study, the entire disregard of any 
close or systematic application, and the 
mere verbal recitations of the district school, 
unfit them for thoroughness or extensive at- 
tainments. The vulgar pronunciation, false 
orthography, and frequent violations of 
grammar of the primary school, not unfre- 
quently make their after efforts disgraceful 
and inefficient. Perceiving nothing dis- 
tinctly in early life,being thorough in no one 
study at the commencement of their educa- 
tion, and constantly receiving knowledge in 
a confused manner without arranging their 
ideas, or expressing them in a clear, forcible 
style, is an admirable preparation for that 
hesitating, unintelligible communication of 
thought, so often witnessed in literary men. 
Our bad common schools either disqualify us 
for a literary life, or render that life one con- 
stant struggle with our defects and errors. 
Every thing depends upon a correct, thorough 
beginning ; and the literary part of the com- 
munity who are now suffering from an im- 
proper early education, will strongly feel the 
necessity of improving the common schools. 

The schools must be elevated that the peo- 
ple may not be deceived by the press. The 
periodicals which flood the land, frequently 
try to make ‘“‘ the worse appear the better 
reason,” and the rogue the better man.— 
Constituents cannot be personally acquaint- 
ed with the candidates, and of necessity 





must obtain their knowledge of them through 


the press. But there isin almdst every case 
too fair a representation by friends, and far 
too foul a one by enemies. On some sub- 
jects, in many parts of the country,the press 
is the sole agent in the formation and publi- 
cation of opinion; and it may be made a 
strong engine of evil. This will certainly 
be its influence, unless the people are intel- 
ligent enough to detect its errors, and virtu 
ous enough to be untouched by its corrup: 
tion. 

But what shall prepare the whole people 
to meet a free press? To educate is not the 
office of the press; its design and office is 
to convey information,not to educate. It pre- 
supposes an education, and appeals to the 
educated ; and if the common schools have 
not given a sound; thinking public mind,the 
blessings of the press are lost, and its influ- 
ence will give power to a few to take away 
the rights of the many. 

Then every thing that we prize and hold 
dear to our hearts: our prosperity—our so- 
cial ties and blessings—our literary halls— 
our free civil institutions—and our religious 
rights and privileges, are looking to the 
common schools for growth, for greatness, 
and for their very existence. We, as a peo- 
ple, must be intelligent to make our laws, 
and virtuous to obey them; for the laws, 
however wise, will be entirely nugatory,un- 
less we have intelligence to perceive their 
justice, and virtue to which they can appeal. 
The people are the sovereignty, and the sun 
of knowledge must shine upon all. 

But how can every child and youth in this 
republic receive that kind and degree of in- 
struction which our individual happiness and 
liberties demand? How can knowledge be 
carried to the door ef every house, and to 
the capacties of every child? How shall 
mental growth and improvement keep pace 
with physical? How shall we as a people, 
be great and powerful in mip as well as in 
wealth? Weanswer, by sustaining a good 
school in every neighborhood—within a mile 
of every dwelling; and this the common 
school system can do. Then let us stand 
around this system to defend it, to perfect 
it, and to carry it into universal operation. 
The strong arm of government should he 
thrown around it for protection. The wis- 
dom of legislation should watch over it with 
a parental solicitude, and every parent and 
teacher, and trustee and inspector, and 
school commissioner should foster and watch 
over the common schools, with an untiring 
supervision, and an unsleeping eye. 

But, alas! do these schools receive that 
friendly sympathy, that intelligent aid, and 





that enlightening and fostering care, which 
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their influence and vital importance demand ¢ 
Do we not live as if our happiness, the peace 
of society, and the liberties of this nation, 
rested rather in our laws and constitutions, 
revenues and armies, than in the virtue and 
intelligence of the people? Do not many of 
the leading, prominent men, overlook the 
common school, and give their intelligence 
and patronage to private schools, academies 
and colleges, making the common school a 
disreputable thing? Do not the commission- 
ers and inspectors neglect to visit the schools 
as the law requires? Do not inspectors 
give certificates to applicants who have not 
a solitary qualification for the profession ? 
And as the schools will be like their teach- 
ers, are not the school funds almost lost, 
by being squandered on teachers who are 
an evil rather than a good to the schools ? 
Do the trustees—the local officers—attend 
to the necessaries of the schools? Do not 
parents pay more to those who work on the 
farm or in the shop, than they do to those 
who give their children their education and 
character? Do the parents visit the schools 
and sympathise with and assist the teacher? 
Do not the teachers make teaching a tempo- 
rary thing? How many of them make their 
employment their study—their profession ? 
How many teachers can look into the ope- 
rations of the infant mind—can sympathise 
with children, and know how to make them 
think? How many teachers, in moral cha- 
racter, are fit models for children? and out 
of the few who are qualified, how many can 
impart knowledge to the youthful intellect? 
Are the school houses properly located, and 
is the structure healthy and commodious ? 
Are the text and class-books adapted to the 
capacities and attainments of the children? 
Has the school room a suitable apparatus ? 
Further, do the children learn much of a 
practical, useful nature? Do they so learn 
that which will help them to higher attain- 
ments in after life? In learning to read, 
does not the pupil acquire the habit of arti- 
culating indistinctly ; of uttering with great 
confusion the letters in the word, without 
dividing them into syllables ; or of precipi- 
tating syllable upon syllable,and words upon 
words * Does he not in his first lessons be- 
gin to drawl or trail the letters ; to abridge 
or prolong the words, and to pitch the voice 
into an unnatural key? And does not read- 


ing consist in merely pronouncing worde— 
the whole exercise little else than verbiage? 

In Arithmetic, can the pupils make an ap- 
plication of the examples of the book, or 
give a reason for one of the rules they com- 
mit? And what is the penmanship, if you 


the school desk, and the round copy plate ? 
Is the study of Geography much more 
than committing the words of the book to 
memory? Do the pupils transfer the mind 
from the words to the objects described ? 
Is not the study of Grammar, also, a mere 
exercise of the memoriter and guessing fa- 
culties? Do not children commit the words 
of the grammar, and then gwess out the parts 
of speech and syntax? Do they learn any 
thing of the philosophy of the language— 
any thing of its primatives, idioms, or ge- 
nius? Do they correct their colloquial vio- 
lations of grammar? And is the choice and 
collocation of words, the phraseology, the 
force and beauty of expression, any better 
after studying grammar in the common 
school than it was before? Is it not all 
compulsory, unmeaning and almost useless ? 
The commonschools, in their present low 
state, pretend to teach nothing but what we 
have mentioned—the mere instruments of 
knowledge—and it is seen by a little exami- 
nation how defectively these are taught. Do 
these schools teach any thing which makes 
the man? any thing of agriculture, of me- 
chanics, or of the growth and health of vege- 
tables and animals? Do the common schools 
as they are now conducted, teach the chil- 
dren any thing of their social duties, of their 
duties as public officers, of their duties to their 
country, or of its history, laws, and consti- 
tutions, or of their duties to themselves and 
their Creator? What, then, do our com- 
mon schools teach? A little smattering of 
a few instruments of knowledge—that, which 
the demagogue, the imposter, and the fanatic 
would like taught ; for these agitators choose 
to have the people half educated ; enough 
to read what they say ; but not enough to 
know whether it is true or not—not enough 
to make the people thinking, inquiring, rea- 
soning independent men. By no means; 
the demagogue and the imposter must look 
at the common schools with infinite plea- 
sure; they must see much to encourage 
their erts, and invite them to action! 
Something must be done. There have 
been of late some fearful warnings, and no 
patriot will doubt or hesitate now. The 
school funds in some of the states are large 
enough ; the more the people themselves 
do directly for the schools, the better will 
be their supervision. Legislation is not 
what we want in several of the states: But 
one thing is wanted, and it must be done 
throughout the Unioa. PUBLIC SENTI- 
MENT MUST BE ENLIGHTENED. An 
informed public opinion must do that for the 
cause of popular education, which it has done 


have legislated on intemperance up to the 
present moment, but what good would it 
have done? There were laws, wholesome 
and strong, against this vice, before the pub 
lic voice was heard. But what influence 
had these laws? How inefficient will the 
best laws be when public opinion is wrong ! 
Laws seldom change opinions, but opinions 
change laws. Get public sentiment right, 
and there is no fear but what the laws. will 
be obeyed. Light, then, must be poured 
upon the public mind. The indifference and 
apathy of parents—the want of preparation 
in teachers—the laxity and unfaithfuless of 
the school officers must be published till 
they are heard and felt by every citizen. 
Every thing must be done that will induce 
the people to co-operate with the school 
system. Wanting this co-operation, the 
system may be admirable in its external or- 
ganization, and yet not work well. The in- 
ternal regulations, those which are of the 
most importance, and which are, under the 
present state of things, necessarily left to 
to the people, have been criminally neglect- 
ed. And in’a democratic government, it is 
doubtful whether any thing but the control- 
ing voice of public opinion, can reach the 
internal affairs of the school. 

The columns of this paper will be opened 
to the intelligent and the experienced ; and 
we respectfully request such-to make this 
periodical the able and enlightened friend, 
the advocate and the ‘‘ assistant” of our 
common schools. He who supplies defi- 
ciencies, remedies evils, or gives mental and 
moral light to his fellow beings, bestows 
the greatest blessings that man can give. 
He who improves common schools, where 
the people are educated, is the warmest 
friend of freedom ; for to educate us is to 
make us free. Those who have enlightened 
mankind, and diffused useful knowledge 
through the whole community, have been 
the greatest philanthropists of their race, for 
we know of no benevolence so exalted as that 
which pours light and truth into the immor- 
tal mind. Those who wish their country to 
take a high standing among the nations of the 
earth; who desire the growing greatness and 
prosperity of their countrymen; and who 
wish the perpetuity of this noble example of 
liberty and self government, will do all in 
their power to improve the people’s school’s. 
We can serve our country by defending her 
constitutions, by fighting her battles,and by 
contributing to her revenues ; but never do 
we serve her so nobly, so effectually, as we 
do when we strengthen the minds and mo- 
rals of her citizens. We therefore earnest- 
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for the cause of temperance, We might 


ly invite the Patriot, Philanthropist,and the 
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Christian, to make this cheap paper what it 
ought to be, and to assist in giving it a place 
in every family and school house in the 
Union. The editor wil] do all he can for 
the work; making it, to the schools of this 
country, the organ of information of the 
school systems and school books of the more 
enlightened nations of Europe, that we 
may be benefitted by all the improvements 
which are made abroad. Each of the Prussian 
and French schools receives a weekly paper 
and a monthly magazine; these periodicals 
the editor receives, and this sheet will occa- 
sionally give such extracts as are adapted to 
our feelings and the spirit of our institutions. 
We shall endeavor to collect and publish 
statistical information, with the improve- 
ments that are made in the cause of educa- 
tion in the United Stares, and also to show, 
what, in our view, are the dofects of the 
school systems, adopted by each of the 
states. And as the editor will receive the 
assistance of learned experienced friends of 
education, this paper will endeavor, respect- 
fully, to remind the local officers of the 
schools, of the greatness of the trust commit- 
ted to them, and also offer some humble as- 
sistance in the performance of their high 
duties. It will show some of the evils of 
ignorance, and advantages of knowledge, 
and assist parents in the difficult and re- 
sponsible duties of educating their children. 
It will be an ‘‘assistant” to teachers, and 
endeavor to make their profession as hono- 
rable and well rewarded as it is useful and 
important. Hints as to the requisite quali- 
fications of teachers, the best methods of 
teaching, and the forms of school govern- 
ment, will be given by teachers of age and 
reflection. The location and structure of 
school-houses will receive attention, and 
the best text and class-books for common 
schools will be examined and spoken of ac- 
cording to the editor’s opinions of their me- 
rits. 

These are the leading objects of this pa- 
per—and it is intended by the friends of edu- 
cation to give it such a judicious, practical 
character, that the benevolent will feel (the 
work being offered at the actual cost) their 
time well bestowed in asking each family to 
take a copy in their respective circles, 





TO TEACHERS. 


ommon School Teachers, who wish 
to elevate the character of ther schools, are 
respectfully and earnestly invited to request 
their employers to subscribe for the ‘* Com- 
mon Schoo! Assistant.” 
Teachers who co-operate with the friends 
of education in this way, by remitting five 
dollars tg us, through wail, post-paid, will 





receive twenty copies; and by sending two 
dollars, free of postage, they will receive 
six copies. Is there not a teacher or some 
leading man in every district, who will give 
this assistance to the cause of education? 
A large sum of money has been expended 
in making this paper generally known, and 
the contributors would again respectfully 
invite the friends of education to lend their 
assistance in this general effort for the com- 
men good. 





TO PARENTS. 


The prosperity, usefulness and respectable 
rank of your children in future life, is the 
first desire of your hearts ; you cannot ex- 
pect these fruits without sowing the seeds 
in the common schools. Seek then to im- 
prove the condition of these schools, and to 
implant the germs of useful knowledge, and 
of good morals and good habits. It is the 
humble object of this paper to co-operate 
with you in this arduous and delightful task. 
We trust that you will not reject this pro- 
fered and well meant aid. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


A number of philanthropic gentlemen 
feeling the necessity of a cheap paper, for 
the improvement of common schools, have 
generously contributed the means of publish- 
ing 50,000 copies of the first number of the 
‘*Common Scuoox Assistant,” that the 
work may be generally known. 


TO TOWN OFFICERS. 


As you have been selected to watch over 
the general welfare of your respective 
towns, it is believed that you will assist in 
the circulation of a paper, designed essen- 
tially to promote that welfare ; and that you 
will consider it no less a pleasure than a du- 
ty efficiently to aid in the undertaking.— 
And the appeal is extended to all gentlemen 
who are disposed (and who are not?) to pro- 
mote the happiness of society. 


TO EDITORS OF JOURNALS. 

By publishing a notice of this paper, or its 
prospectus, you will render an acceptible 
public service, without prejudicing your own 
interests. Whatever tends to promote a 
taste for reading, or a desire for knowledge, 
cannot but prove beneficial to periodicals of 
merit. This publication is not calculated to 
supplant, but to aid them—to create and 
sharpen, but not to satisfy the mental appe- 
tite. 


TO SCHOOL INSPECTORS AND 
; TRUSTEES. 


As you are the local guardians of the 
schools, and must feel a pride in seeing them 
improve under your supervision, we hope 
that you will feel it both a pleasure and a 
duty to take prompt and efficient means of 
introducing this publication into your school 
districts, Without pretending to dictate, 
we suggest the propriety, in this sesaon of 
leisure, of calling schoo] meetings, and lay- 
ing this subject before the inhabitants. 

















The following tables taken from Dr. Lei- 
beir’s remarks on education and crime, show 
some connection between vice and igno- 





rance. . 





In Auburn State Prison. 


Of collegiate education,.+++++++++5+ § 
Of academical do, .-ccccsccese 8 
Of common G6, Cees 
Of very poor GO, ibs o's Huew sO 
Without any do. eeeveveseee e188 


Total 670 
From Sing Sing State Prison. 

Can neither read nor write,-++++++++170 
Never have been at school,-+++++++- 34 
Know how to read, but not to write, 85 

Know how to read and write imper- 
Presa, C0eg cope vevccces.coses..510 
Of common education,++++++++e+++ 42 
Have passed through college,++++++++ 8 


Total, 842 
From Connecticut State Prison. 


When the convicts came to the prison, 
8 in 100 could read, write and cypher. 
46 ‘* 100 could read and write. 
32 ** 100 could read only. 
22 ** 100 could neither read nor write. 


In a report of the Prussian School Sys- 
tem, as adopted in France, lately received 
by the Editor of this paper, it is stated, 
that after the school system of Prussia had 
been in operation fourteen years, the propor- 
tion of paupers and criminals had decreased 
thirty-eight per cent. 


LEARNING TO READ. 


* * When the pupil has learned 
some of the most simple and common pow- 
ers of the letters, when united into sy] lables, 
let him unite these syllables and form words, 
In this, most teachers permit a serious and 
lasting error. Children are allowed to call 
the names of the letters, without dividing 
the word into syllables, and pronouncing 
each syllable as they proceed. The child 
is no better qualified to pronounce the word 
after it has named the home without di- 
viding them into syllables and pronouncing 
them, than it was when uttering the first 
letter of the word. 

The practice of naming the letters with- 
out pronouncing the syllables, and unitin 
them as the pupil proceeds through the word, 
disqualifies the pupils from making any use 
of their knowledge of spelling, or of helping 
themselves at any time in ascertaining the 
correct pronunciation of anew or large word. 
If children are accustomed to exercise their 
knowledge in dividing the word into syllables 
and to give the proper pronunciation to these 
syllables, they will seldom find any difficulty 
with strange or Jong words ; but if they are 
permitted to pass through the word, by on- 
ly naming its letters they will make little or 
no real progress, but confirm the worst of 
all habits. How seldom do we find a teach- 
er who does not permit this evil! I do not 
know when I have head a child read who 
has in these lessons been correctly taught. 
By allowing this error, the teacher greatly 
increases his own labor ; for the pupil must 
be constantly assisted : he cannot help him- 
self, but is as dependant on others for the 
sound of the word as though he had never 
learned his letters. 

There is another error in our schools 
which is the cause of so much bad spelling 
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in the business of after-life. This consists 
in learning and correcting with one sense, 
what in nature and practice belongs to a 
different sense. Children in school correct 
their spelling by the sense of hearing. The 
teacher pronounces the word, and from the 
sound the pupils are required to spell it.— 
After the ear has been trained for a number 
of years in this way, the pupil will spell 
nearly every word his teacher pronounces ; 
yet this very same pupil, when at home, and 
writing a letter to some friend, will spell al- 
most every word wrong. Now, what is the 
reason of this accuracy in one place and in- 
correctness in the other. It is this—when 
at home, the words appear, not through the 
sense of hearing, (the sense which has been 
educated, and always applied to as the cor- 
rective,) but through the sense of seeing. 
The pupil has not been accustomed to judge 
whether words are spelled correctly or not 
by their appearance on paper ; and the false 
spelling escapes the unskilful observance of 
the eye. 

The origin of the evil being discovered, it 
remains to apply aremedy. This, by all who 
will practice it, will be allowed an effectual 
cure. Let the pupils, while receiving the 
words from the teacher, write them out on 
slates. After a number of words have been 
given and written out, let the pupils inter- 
change slates, and examine and correct each 
other’s spelling. By this method the sense 
of seeing is educated and made a judge.—| 
The eye has the words before it—sees their 
appearance when incorrectly spelled, and 
their just and natural appearance when 
rightly spelled. This same office the eye 
will be ready and able to perform when at 
home or in the counting house, and bad 
spelling would be detected. 

The teacher should confine his pupi!s but | 
a short time to words marshalled into ranks, 
as they stand in the columns of the spelling- 
book, conveying not one idea, or any mean- 
ing whatever. There is too much mere ver- 
biage in our district schools. Children are 
confined to these unmeaning, unconnected 
words for two or three years. Teachers 
should see the folly and the tyranny of this; 





they have seen the difficulty; for it is with | 
great labor that they keep the minds of the 
pupils on the lessons. As soon as children 
have learned some of the powers of letters, | 
and possess facility and correctness in join- 
ing syllables into words, they should be per- 
mitted to read easy sentences. These sen- | 
tences should be composed of words of one 
or two syllables, and contain a familiar and 
pleasing idea. Now, for the first time, the 
child begins to feel pleased with its studies; 
all before this, has been unintelligible signs 
and combinations of signs. But now it finds 
these signs conductors of thought—of some- 
thing that instructs and pleases. The child 
is now gratified with its book; for it has an 
interest within itself sufficient to draw and 
fix the attention. At present there are a 
few books which are simple without being 
silly, and well adapted to children. Such 
should be put into their hands. After the 


pupils are familiar with the language and 
contents of these books, others containing 
sentences more complicated, and words 
composed of a greater number of syllables 
should be given to them. 








This is far from being the practice in our 
coramon schools. The universal usage in 
these neglected places of learning, is, to 
keep the child fastened to unmeaning words 
for two or three years, and then to put books 
into his hands which a graduate of one of 
our colleges can scarcely understand, and, 
perhaps, not sufficiently learned to appre- 
ciate. When the child can prononnce words 
of two syllables without spelling, it is put 
into the English Reader. A fit book for a 
literary man, but entirely unfit for children. 
If the pupils, at this stage of learning, are 
not so fortunate as to be exalted into this 
‘class of honor,” they are privileged by 
reading in the back part of the spelling- 
book, or in the Columbian Orator ; reading 
equally unintelligible as that in the English 
Reader. Thus the child, from the time it 
commences going to school, till its parents 
require its constant labor at home, spells and 
reads, writes and rehearses words, and sen- 
tences of words, and whole volumes of words 
without ever trying to obtain aclear, dis- 
tinct, useful idea from them. The child 
never thinks of being questioned on what it 
has just read. Ifa question of this nature 
should be put, the child would be as incapa- 
ble of answering as if it had been reading 
hieroglyphics. The pupil at school does not 
think that books are read because they have 
a meaning, but because they have words to 
be pronounced and sentences to be cadenced 
or emphasized. The whole effort conse- 
quently is, not to find out the meaning of 
what he reads, but to finish his verse with- 
out ‘ missing a word.” 

Here we discover the cause of so many 
blundering, unnatural, inefficient readers.— 
Imagine the effect upon ourselves, of read- 
ing what we did not understand for even 
one week. It would unfit us for any im- 
pressiveness, either in tone or emphasis. — 
But the youth in our schools are allowed, 
from infancy till the time they ‘finish their 
education,” to read what they are not re- 
quired, or even expected to comprehend. It 
is not surprising that the tone of voice is so 
unsuitable to the sentiment, the emphasis so 
improperly placed, and the whole manner so 
artificial and unnatural. We do think that 


| nearly all the bad habits which we are obli- 
/ ged to witness and excuse, both in private 


and public readers, are formed from this me- 


| chanical, indolent practice of reading dur- 
;ing our childhood and youth what we do 


not understand. 

If this be so, and we think no one will 
doubt it, we have found the cause of that de- 
fective reading which so often offends the 
hearers and disgraces the readers. We say, 
then, never let children or youth read what 
they do not understand, or that in which 
they can feel no interest. Let such books 
be put into their hands as are level with the 
capacities. Such as contain information 
which may be gratifying for children to re- 
ceive; such as treat of subjects with which it 
will be useful for them to become acquaint- 
ed; and such as have motives sufficient with- 
in themselves to make the young eager to 
peruse them. Let an instructive story be 
told in a simple, chaste, forcible style ; or 
some of Nature’s handyworks be described 
in a plain, natural and speaking language ; 
or the application of some of the sciences to 





the practical purposes of life, be written in 
a simple, clear, intelligent manner ; or the 
biography of some exemplary youth; or any 
proper subject which children and youth can 
sympathize with and feel a lively interest 
in. If our school-books were of this nature, 
we should hear but very little bad reading. 
Who of us ever thinks of correcting a child 
in its pauses, emphasis, or tones of voice, 
when we hear it in animated conversation 
with one of its playmates? Let the child 
read what it understands and feels an inter- 
est in, and it will read as correctly as it con- 
verses. We say then, again, (for we do think 
this great evil of compelling children to pro- 
nounce words for years, to which they at- 
tach no meaning whatever, too much neg- 
lected,) never let children read what they 
do not understand. If there are words in 
the lesson of which they do not know the 
meaning, let the dictionary, or the attached 
glossary, or the teacher define them. Never 
let the young reader pronounce a word 
without obtaining the meaning the author 
attached to it. 

The teacher should frequently question 
his class on what has been read, that he 
may know how far the readers have compre- 
hended their author, and ascertain what 
meaning they connect with the individual 
words. If we should ask adults, and even 
liberally educated men, to define some 
words of the most common use, they would 
hesitate, and probably be unable to give any 
thing like a concise, correct definition. In 
this, the systems of instruction in all our 
literary institutions are miserably defective. 
Educated men are in the constant habit of 
using words, to which they attach a connec- 
tive meaning, indeed obtained from usage, 
but to which they would be unable to give 
a concise definition. ‘his evil is universal 
in our primary schools, and is seen to a 
greater or less extent in all our higher insti- 
tutions up tothe professional college. It is 
no wonder that men make such an improper 
choice of words, that they use so many that 
are equivocal, and that they are so frequent- 
ly misunderstood. Ignorance of the correct 
meaning of words does not permit them to 
select such as express what they intend to 
communicate. 

There is in our district schools, another 
bad practice which gives almost all the 
scholars very unnatural and disagreeable 
habits. I refer to that hizh, uniform pitch 
of voice the young reader is sure to strike 
into. Ido not remember that 1 ever heard 
a child readin a natural, conversational tone 
of voice. This is a great defect ; teachers 
should be careful to have their pupils read 
in natural tones, and to have the tones vari- 
ed according to the sentiment. Teachers 
seldom pay any attention to articulation ; 
and the consequence is, that but very few 
articulate well. 

It is very rarely that we heara reader or 
speaker give each letter of the word its full 
sound. Very frequently indeed one-half of 
the word is dropped, or clipped, or inaudibly 
uttered. This defect in articulation keeps 
the mind constantly directed to the words, 
that it may make out what they are, and the 
attention is diverted from the subject. This 
practice is also very unpleasant to the ear. 
‘Teachers should make their pupils give each 
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letter and syllable its distinct, full sound. 
When this is done, there is a force and 
méaning in the word which is never felt 
when half uttered. 

If I was asked what rules I would give to 
ehildren in our common schools, that they 
might learn to read with ease, correctness, 
and impressiveness, I would say, only three, 


| acquaintance with the general principles of 
|our nature, which seldom falls to the share 
| of those to whom the instruction of youth is 
/commonly intrusted.——Dugald Stewart. 
If ever we should learn to legislate afar 
off, and upon a great system—preparing the 
‘public mind, and not obeying—masters of 
| the vast maci.ine, and not its tools; if ever 


and these are very simple. I should not ex- | that day should arrive, I apprehend that one 
plain the philosophy of the human voice ; I | of the first axioms we shall establish will be 
would not speak of emphasis, inflexion, or| this: Whatever is meant for the benefit of 
eadence ; neither of pauses, accents, or in-| the people shall not be left to chance opera- 
tonations. But [ would say, understand | tion, but shall be administered by the guar- 
what you read—read in a natural, conver-|dians of the nation. Then, sir, we shall 
sational tone of voice, and read often. If tea-| have indeed, as Prussia and Holland already 


chers will see that their pupils practice these | 
three plain rules, they will have the pleasure 
of hearing good readers.— District School. 





The most essential objects of education 
are the two following: First, to cultivate 
all the various principles of our nature, both 
speculative and active, in such a manner as 
to bring them to the greatest perfection of 
which they are susceptible: and, secondly, 
by watching over the impressions and asso- 
ciations which the mind receives in early 
life, to secure it against the influence of pre- | 
vailing errors; and, as far as possible, to en- 

age its prepossessions on the side of truth. 

here are few individuals, whose education 
has been conducted with attention and judg- 
ment. Almost every man of reflection is 
conscious, when he arrives at maturity, of 
many defects in his mental powers; and of 
many inconvenient habits, which might have 
been prevented or remedied in his infancy or 
youth. 

Ifthe business of early education were 
more thoroughly and more generally under- 
stood, it would be Jess necessary for indivi- 
duals, when they arrive at maturity, to forin 
plans of improvement for themselves. But 
education never can be systematically direc- 
ted to its proper objects, till we have obtain- 
ed, not only an acurate analysis of the ge- 
neral principles of our nature, and an ac- 
count of the most important laws which re- 
gulate their operation; but an explanation 
ef the various modifications and combina- 
tions of these principles, which produce that 
diversity of talents, genius, and character, 
we observe among men. To instruct youth 
in the languages, and in the sciencies, is 
eomparatively of little importance, if we are 
inattentive to the habits they acquire; and 
are not careful in giving, to all their diffe- 
rent taculties, and all their different princi- 
ples of action, a proper degree of employ- 
ment. Abstracting entirely from the cul- 
ture of their moral powers, how extensive | 
and difficult is the business of conducting 
their intellectual improvement! To watch 
ever the associations which they form in 
their tender years ; to give them early ha- 
bits of mental activity, to rouse their curi- 


enjoy—as France is about to possess—A 
Natronat Epucation. Without incessant 
watchfulness—without one unsleeping eye 
for ever over Public Institutions—they be- 
come like wastes and commons, open appa- 
rently to all, productive of benefit to none 
—Bulwer’s England and the English. 

I know nothing we more want in this 
country than good class-books for the use 
of popular schools ; books that shall exer- 
cise the judgment and teach children to re- 
flect. Such words should be written by a per- 
son of philosophical mind practised in edu- 
cation, and linked to no exclusive system,— 
the curse of knowledge in this country.--Ib. 

Now, just as a curiosity, read the follow- 
ing account of a certain people many years 
ago: ‘* At country-weddings, markets, bu- 
rials, and other the like public occasions, 
both men and women are to be seen perpetu- 
ally drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and jfight- 
ing together.” What people is it, thus de- 
scribed ? The Scotch! The moral, sober, or- 
derly Scotch people—such as they were in 
the time of Fletcher of Saltoun, whose 
words these are! Is this a picture of exist- 
ing Scotland? No! Existing Scotland is 
educated '—Ibid. 


The following extract is from ““The School Mas- 
ter’s Friend, with the Committee-Man’s Guide ;” 
by Theodore Dwight, Jr. Published by Roe Lock- 
wood, 415 Broadway, New-York. It is a work of 
great practical value. 

The author presents the following short 
chapters, with the hope that they may in- 
duce some of his own countrymen, toregard 
the duty of improving the schools in their 
neighborhoods, in that serious light in which 
every reflecting man must acknowledge they 
ought to be regarded. Not only so, but he 
hopes that, at least a few of them, may be 
incited to take some active measures on the 
subject this season. Will not the friends of 
the country reflect on the indispensable im- 
portance of general morality and knowledge 
to a nation hke ours, «nd open their eyes to 
the opportunities which each of us, even the 
humblest person in society, has for promot- 
ing instruction ? 

A common cause. Every good member of 





osity, and direct it to proper objects ; to ex- 
ercise their ingenuity and invention; to cul- 
tivate in their minds a turn for speculation, 
and at the same time preserve their atten- 
tion alive to the objects around them; to 
awaken their sensibilities to the beauties of 
nature, and to inspire them with a relish for 
intellectual enjoyment ;—these form but a 


society is bound, no less by his own interest 
than by that of the public, to promote 
schools. Many persons think it economical 
to save money from schools, to have the 
schoolhouse the most unsightly, uncomfor- 
table, and worst situated building in the 
heighborhood, or to find a teacher who will 
take up with a mere living: necessaries for 





part of the business of education; and yet 
the execution eyen of this part requires an 


the body only, whenit is his mind that is valu- 


But there is such a thing as being penny- 
wise and pound-foolish; and this is one of the 
most common way of being so. Many aman 
who has practiced on this plan, though he 
may not have known why he has suffered, 
has in consequence of it lost his fruit, or had 
his hen-roost robbed, his fences broken down 
his cattle stray, or perhaps his barn or house 
burnt in the night. Bad schools produce 
idlers, rogues, and even villians, much faster 
and more certainly than many persons sup- 
pose; and as the wicked commonly try their 
hands at crimes first, and often last, where 
they are most acquainted, the neighborhood 
suffers : and a few cents saved from school 
taxes are first paid for in dollars of property 
lost, then in hundreds to support courts 
and prisoners, and often in such other ways 
as the want of public confidence and securi- 
ty require. 

Ifa farmer wishes his rights to be respect- 
ed, when he is not by to protect his proper- 
ty, and if he would like to have his fences, 
though low or weak, prove strong and high 
enough to save his crops from injury ; if E 
would have neighbors around him who will 
not steal his rails for fire-wood, or milk his 
cows in the pastures, or let out his cattle to 
pound them, or burthen the town with pau- 
pers, or sink and pollute society, so that his 
children shall have ignorant or bad examples 
before their eyes; if, in short, he would live 
as easy, ascomfortable, and happy as he can 
and do good to posterity, whatever he may 
think or say, the truth is, one of the most 
necessary and efficient ways of securing it 
is by having good schools. 

And in urging the following facts and sug 
gestions, I feel the greatest boldness and 
freedom: because they are calculated to lead 
my countrymen to do good to the children 
around them, to themselves, to their towns, 
states, and our common Union; and have a 
cirect tendeney in favor of mankind, our bre- 
thren, the human race. We, North Ameri- 
cans, have taken upon ourselves the solemn 
duty of trying an experiment, in the view of 
all nations, to ascertain whether man is ca 
pable of self-government ; and, if we suc- 
ceed as we may, many other nations will en- 
joy more liberty and happiness: but if we do 
not, but are ruined by our own neglect, the 
prospects of mankind must become greatly 
darkened, and the results cannot fail to be 
disastrous to other nations, while they will 
prove the final overthrow of the ‘* United 
States of America.” 

The country ruined without education, It is 
difficult, I know, to convince ourselves that 
our country can be ruined; but make the 
people ignorant and immoral, and what can 
prevent it? Ignorance and vice will fast gain 
ground unless actively opposed ; and who 
ever is a real friend of the country, should 
avow himself'as their determined and un- 
compromising enemy. He should watch, in 
every nook and corner around him, (in his 
own heart and his own family first,) for 
these noxious weeds as they spring up; and 
cut down, and root out, as if his life depend- 
ed on it. What would life be worth, if our 
country were ruined ! 

How alarming it is, that ignorance is 





growing up this year, in many a neighbor- 
hood, town, county and state, fostered by 


; able to them, and that needs care and faed, | bad schools, and vicious or incompetent 
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teachers. Let them be regarded by all the 
people as a common evil, which, in six 
months, or in one month, will increase the 
common danger ; and let all classes unite 
against them. Let the merchant, if neces- 
sary, fora time forget his trade. This is 
‘this business.” Let the farmer leave even 
the Canada thistles to grow in his fields ; let 
the lawyer and the physician hasten at the 
call ; for here isa real case: the country has 
become the client, the patient. Let the me- 
chanic hasten with the aid: for it is not 
merely damage which is to be repaired, but 
total ruin—the destruction of the very ma- 
terials of society has begun. Let the mini- 
ster feel, what is not sufficiently felt, that 
the neglect of the intellect is one of the first 
offences against Christianity ; and that bad 
schools, like no schools, make men like the 
horse or the mule, which have no under- 
standing. Let the editor swivel round his 
press, like a great gun, to bear point blank 
upon his natural enemies—immorality and 
ignorance ; and, on the sound principles of 
self-defence, overthrow their chief strong 
hold, before he turns to minor objects. 

But there are many who will say, when 
such a subject is presented—‘‘ The duty lies 
with somebody else—I am too busy, too 
humble, too ignorant, too inexperienced, or 
too much worn out by labors for such im- 
provements.” But we must have time to 
save ourselves, or else time to be ruined; 
and they should wish to secure a good edu- 
cation to their children and country, who 
have been denied it, in a land where it is as 
necessary as bread. As for the few persons 
who have done all they could for the improve- 
ment of education, this year offers new op- 
portunities ; and let them not deny us the 

* * ® 


aid of their experience. * * 


* 


The increase of the School Fund during 
the year,has been seven thousand three hun- 
dred and four dollars and seventy-four cents, 
making the whole amount at present, two 
hundred and forty-two thousand, three hun- 
dred and forty-four dollars and eighteen 
cents. The annual appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars is regularly made by the 
Trustees, but they are unable to furnisa any 
account of the mode in which it is expended, 
or to ascertain whether it is productive of 
any practical benefit. 

For my views respecting education in ge- 
neral, and especially common schools, I beg 
leave to refer you to former communications; 
simply remarking, that justice requires some 
system of accountability to be established 
and enforced in relation to the expenditure 
of the public bounty. On this subject, the 
trustees and community at large, need in- 
formation. 

It was suggested last year, by the com- 
mittee to whtah this subject was referred, 
that the appointment of a superintendent of 
common schools, whose duty it should be, 
in the first place, to collect and arrange the 
statistics of education within the state, 
would advance the object we have in view. 
Permit me to commend this suggestion to 
your careful attention. We greatly want 
information as to the true state of our 
common schools. I am persuaded, that if 
facts were collected together, and spread 
out in detail before the public, in regard 








to this interesting subject, it would lead 
to a revision of our whole system, and re- 
sult favorably to the cause of education.— 
Message of the Governor of New-Jersey, 
Oct. 28, 1835. 





**The system of instruction in the com- 
mon schools is in general defective. The 
practice of paying low wages has, as might 
have been expected, introduced into them 
teachers wholly incompetent to execute their 
trusts ; who, in their.turn, have brought in 
bad methods of teaching, and kept down the 
standard of requirement for their pupils on 
a level with that by which their employers 
have measured their qualifications. * * * 
In all other matters, men are accustomed to 
employ those who are best qualified to per- 
form the service required of them. But the 
education of their children, the most impor- 
tant of all trusts, from its connection with 
the moral as well as the intellectual charac- 
ter, is often confided to those who afford no 
assurance, in their acquirements or in the 
tenor of their lives, that either their instruc- 
tion or their example will redound to the 
improvement of their pupils.” 

‘* Whatever may be true of other coun- 
tries, it is a great mistake in ours to suppose 
that the education which an individual re- 
ceives, should be designed exc usively to fit 
him for the particular employment which he 
is destined to pursue. The relation which 
every individual bears to the government, is 
so important in its character, that he can- 
not be fitted to sustain it without a conside- 
rable degree of intellectual cultivation. He 
should be able to determine whether those 
whom he has contributed toclothe with po- 
litical trusts have confined themselves with- 
in their warrants of authority, or whether, 
in the exercise of their acknowledged pow- 


ers, they have acted for the best good of 


their constituents. To decide such ques- 
tions intelligently, no inconsiderable infor- 
mation is necessary ; nor is it to be expec- 


ted that they will be correctly decided with- | 


out a just power of discrimination. In the 
progress of those alterations which have 
been made in the frame of the government 
of this State, the people have thought pro- 
per to resume the exercise of powers, in re- 
spect to the right of suffrage, which they 
had formerly confided to fewer hands. In 
thus resuming them, and carrying out more 
fully the principles on which the govern- 
ment is founded, it should not be overlooked 
that the people have devolved on themselves 
an increased responsibility ; and it becomes 
their duty to provide that all who are con- 
cerned in the exercise of the powers refer- 
ed to, should be made competent to the task. 
For this purpose, it is only necessary that 
the common schools should be properly sup- 
ported, that able and well-trained teachers 
should be provided, and that the standard of 
education should bear a just relation to the 
great objects to be attained.”—.4nnual Re- 
port of theSuperintendent of Common Schools 
of the State of New-York. 





The remarks which immediately follow are taken 
from the “Report of the Regents of the Universi- 
ty, on the Education of Common School Teach- 
ers.” 


“The committee have already said that the 








principal defect is the want of competent 
teachers ; and the position is indisputable, 
that without able and well trained teachers, * 
no system of instruction can be considered 
complete. Much may be acomplished by a 
judicious choice of the subjects of study,and 
by plans of instruction divested of every 
thing which is superfluous; but to carry 
these plans into successful execution, talent 
and experience are indispensable, and if 
they are wanting, both time and money are 
misapplied, and the effort which is put forth, 
falls short or its proper and legitimate ef- 
fects. 

I other countries, seminaries for the edu- 
cation of teachers have been deemed an es- 
sential part of the system of primary in- 
struction. Mr. Cousin, in the year 1832, in 
his report ‘‘on the condition of public in- 
struction in some of the provinces of Ger- 
many,” asserts that ‘* primary instruction is 
wholly dependent on the primary normal 
schools,” or schools for the education ot 
teachers ; and he observes that in France, 
thirty have been established, ‘‘ of which, 
twenty are in full operation, torming.in each 
department a great focus of illumination for 
the people.” 

In Prussia, the system of public instruc- 
tion had an earlier origin, and results, far 
more extensive and benefical have been ob- 
tained. It is more complete in its organi- 
zation, and more efficient in its practical 
operation than any similar system, of which 
we have any knowledge. In the year 1833, 
that kingdom had forty-two seminaries for 
teachers, with more than two thousand stu- 
dents, from eight to nine hundred of whom 
were annually furnished for the primary 
schools. The vocation of instructor 1s a 
public office, as well as a profession. He 
receives his education wholly at the ex- 
pense of the state; his qualifications to 
teach are determined bya board deriving its 
authority from the government ; his salary 
cannot be less than a certain sum, which is 
augmented as occasion requires, and the lo- 
cal authorities are enjoined to raise it as high 
as possible above the prescribed minimum. 
Finally, when through age or infirmity he 
becomes incapable of discharging his duties, 
he 1s allowed to retire with a pension for his 
support. These provisions of law have 
inade the business of teaching highly re- 
spectable, and have secured for the primary 
schools of Prussia, a body of men eminently 
qualified to fulfil the elevated trust confided 
to them. 

‘“‘History of the United States.—The his- 
tory of the United States is so essential, that 
it may justly be treated as a distinct branch 
of study. In this, a mere outline is not suf- 
ficient. The pupil should understand, in all 
its details, the history of his own country. 
He should begin with its discovery and first 
settlement, and trace it through the various 
stages of its colonial dependence to its 
emancipation from the control of the mother 
country. In the character of the men, who 
stood foremost in the contest for indepen- 
dence,the measures of provocation,by which 
they were roused to resistance, the trials 
through which they passed, the reverses 
which they sustained, the triumphs which 
they achieved, and the great political prin- 
ciples which were vindicated by them, there 
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are lessions of instruction not inferior in 
value, to any which can be drawn from 
the history of any other age or people; and | 
if the mind of every youth can be made fa- | 
miliar with them, and his feelings imbued | 
with the moral which they contain, no bet- 
ter security can be provided against the dege- | 
neracy of that unconquerable spirit, in which 
the foundations of our freedom were laid. 

‘The Constitution of the United States and | 
the Constitution of the State of New-York.— 
Every citizen, in order to exercise discreet- 
ly and intelligently the nght of suffrage, up- 
on which questions of constitutional power 
are frequently dependent, must understand 
the provisions of the constituion of the 
United States and the constitution of his | 
own state; and there cannot perhaps, be a 
better mode of attaining the object than to 
require each pupil to make a brief analysis | 
of both. With regard to the constitution of 
the United States, he should be required to 
specify the qualifications and disabilities of | 
the members of the Senate and house of 
Representatives, the rights and privileges of 
each house, the powers of Congress, the 
powers prohibited and reserved to the states, 
the limitations of the legislative, judicial 
and executive authorities, and the manner 
in which the various officers of the govern- 
ment are respectively chosen or appointed. 
In short, all the provisions of the original 
instrument and of the successive amend- 
ments, which have, by virtue of the proper 
ratifications by the states, become a part of 
it, should be thoroughly understood by the 
pupil. In like manner he should know the 
qualifications of the various officers of gc- | 
vernment in his own state, the several divi- | 
sions of authority provided by the constitu- 
tion ; the organization of the legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive departments ; the pow- | 
ers respectively allotted to them ; the rights 
of the citizens ; and for the purpose of im- 
pressing strongly on the mind these funda- 
mental principles and provisions of law, 
which every citizen owes it to the public and | 
himself to understand, the pupils should be 
required to make an analysis of the consti- 
tution of New-York, which should be care- 
fully examined by the instructor.” 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Objects which are constantly before the 
eye, although they may be inanimate have 
more or less influence upon the mind. This 
being acknowledged, the situation of aschool 
house becomes a subject of considerable im- 
portance. Now I would ask the reader tc 
conceive for a moment, the location of those 
he may have seen. Are they not standing, 
frequently, ona bleak, barren, stony emi- | 
nence, where the winds and storms have an 
unbroken, chilling sweep, and the hot rays 
of the summer’s sun one constant burning 
glare; where there is neither grass nor leaf, | 





but heated, drifting sand, or sharp and flinty | 
rocks. Such isthe burning, desolate, drea- | 
ry situation of many. Others are placed on | 
some marshy, refuse piece of land, where 

the stagnant collections of water, and the} 
noxious vapors, poison the atmosphere, and | 
make the situation gloomy and sickly ; and | 
others again are placed close by the road’s 

side, where the passing of travellers, and 

the rattling of carriages divert and distract 

the mind, 


| dismal and painful in the extreme. 


In addition to these gloomy, uncomforta- 
ble, unhealthy s‘tuations, and constant in- 
terruptions from travellers, there is frequent- 
ly found close by the school house a black- 
smith’s shop with its incessant pounding, 
and the cooper’s shop with its constant ‘‘rub- 
a-dub,” or the public inn, with all its noise 
and bustle; so that if there is not bedlam in 


'the school-house, there is all around it.— 


How unfit the business and company ofsuch 
places for children! How demoralizing the 
influence on the scholars, and how offensive 
end annoying to the teacher! 

The structure of school-houses’ is fre- 
quently as iujurious and unpleasant as the 
location. They are often low, and cramped, 
and miserably ventilated; the room some- 
times filled with smoke, and always with 
impure air; the seats so high that the scho- 
lars are unable to touch their feet to the 
floor, but must sit bolt upright, without a 
back-piece, perched between the heavens 
and the earth ; the writing-desk, in front, as 
high as the eyes of many of the occupants ; 


the seats so arranged that the movement of 


one pupil disturbs the whole, or in such a 
position that the teacher finds it difficult to 
get near the pupils; and the windows so 
scarce, or so small, or so filled up with 
wooden panes or hats, that but little light 
can enter, making the whole appearance 
How 
entirely opposite to every thing that should 
accompany and assist the mental and phy- 
sical developement of children! In this tor- 


| turing condition, and in this dismal recepta- 


ble, which seems to be regarded as a neces- 
sary evil, the children are to remain for 
weeks, and months, and years. (an it be 
thought strange that they should dislike 
their studies? Who would not ‘hate in- 
struction ?” 

We would by no means say that all school 
houses are of this description ; but we think 
that every reader has seen many of the in- 
conveniences, if not »l!, that we have men- 
tioned. We would earnestly request all to 
notice the construction and location of these 
houses, when they are travelling through 
any part of the United States. Inthe state 
of New York, and in the New-England 
states, these buildings are, perhaps, superior 
to those in the other states, but our remarks 
are applicable even to many of the school- 
houses of New-England and New-York. 

But as our desire is not so much to point 
out defects as to suggest remedies, and to 
make known well-tested improvements, we 
will make some remarks upon the proper lo- 
cation of school-houses. 

This should be on a piece of firm ground, 
at some distance from the road, where the 
air hasa freecirculation. The place should 
be quiet, and protected from the winds, and 
the rays of the sun, by a surrounding grove. 


| The natural scenery around the house should 


be varied and beautiful ; and this is highly 
important, as all natural objects as well as 
individuals have an influence in making us 
cheertul or otherwise, in proportion as they 
appear pleasing and agreeable. When the 
parent selects a site for his own dwelling, 
he does not choose the most worthless cor- 
ner of his farm, nor a marshy, gloomy spot, 
but a place that is dry, light, — airy, where 
the natural scenery is rich and beautiful,and 





where he will not be incommoded by others. 
Should he not be equally solicitous for the 
comfort, health, and happiness of his child- 
ren, by selecting a pleasant situation where 
they are to be educated ? 

A child is educated by other teachers than 
books and schoolmasters. Every object that 
he sees, whether animate or inanimate, 
teaches him ; every flower, and plant, and 
shrub, and tree, ‘‘ lessons of heavenly wis- 
dom teach ;” and every running brook, and 
singing bird, teaches ; the air, and the earth, 
and the ocean teach; and where they are 
the most eloquent, parents should place the 
infant mind. There is a difference in na- 
ture’s teachers, and parents may choose the 
wisest and the most winning to instruct their 
children. Then, let a lovely, delightful 
spot be selected for the school-house, let 
every thing around it be comfortable and 
cheerful. Let the school be removed from 
the noise and sight of business, and from 
every thing that would endanger the body 
or divert the mind. 

Some districts are not privileged with such 
locations; and the parents in these must 
choose the best spot they have. But how 
often have I seen a school-house standing 
in the very worst place in the whole district, 
because that spot happened to be central, 
according to the surveyor’s chain, when 
within fifty or a hundred, rods, a shady quiet 
retreat, a delightful place for a school might 
have been chosen. 

School-houses are poorly ventilated. The 
breathing of each individual in the room de- 
stroys nearly a gallon of air every minute ; 
and the effluvia that is constantly escaping 
from the body passes into the air of the room. 
From these two causes, the air in the room 
soon loses its vital principle, and becomes 
loaded with disease. Breathing this polluted 
atmosphere produces the pale faces and mea- 
gre forms we so often see among scholars. 
It is this infected atmosphere that makes the 
teacher’s employment so unhealthy. It is 
the poisonous state of the air that occasions 
the drowsiness and stupor among the scho- 
lars. It is the impure air that produces 
languor, loss of appetite, and disease in the 
lungs. Itisa wonder that scholars preserve 
either health or activity. How many have 
lost their health, and destroyed their consti- 
tution, by endeavoring to improve the mind, 
but neglect the body! Let teachers, then, 
see that their school-rooms are well venti- 
lated, and that their scholars take proper 
exercise in the open air. 

Attached to every school-house should be 
a play-ground for the scholars. This will 
keep them from the dangers of the highway, 
and from the cultivated fields in the vicinity. 
This ground should be free from every thing 
that might injure the scholars. Every 
school-house, likewise, shouid have an out- 
building, for preserving the wood from the 
weather. This building will seldom be filled, 
and will serve to protect the scholars from 


the storms, during the moments of recrea- 
tion. 
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